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INDUSTRIAL PEACE ACTIVITIES OP THE NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 



By Arthur Williams. 



No great industry of this country, probably, has been freer from 
labor troubles throughout its career than that represented by the 
National Electric Light Association. It should not be understood, 
therefore, from the title of this article, that the present activities of 
the association in the field of labor have in mind only the securing 
or continuance of industrial peace. Rather is the object to provide 
for the workers of the industry that which, within the scope of 
modern methods and enlightened public opinion, may be considered 
a larger measure of industrial justice or compensation. Such meas- 
ures, it is believed, will insure not only the continuance of the present 
conditions, but greatly enhanced efficiencies and economies in the 
service of labor. 

Changed Industrial Conditions Affecting Labor 

During the past decade, perhaps largely because of bringing 
electricity into the industrial world, the conditions affecting human 
labor, individually and collectively, have undergone radical change. 
Thus to-day men are working in larger groups, at higher speeds and 
at greater distances from, or under conditions which put them entirely 
out of touch with, their employers. There is the substitution of 
machine for human skill, eliminating industrial education, and, in 
our great manufacturing centers, the human element has been 
organized and is conducted with machine-like precision. The indi- 
vidual has been subordinated, or elevated, to the average of the 
whole. 

Another unfavorable condition has arisen in the industrial 
treatment of injured workers or, in the event of fatal accident, of 
their dependents. As a rule, probably with few exceptions, the 
employer carries industrial accident insurance under which he is 
relieved of financial loss in the event of accidents occurring, and his 
employee finds it very difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to 
recover compensation from the insurance companies. Their prin- 
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cipaJ, if not sole, interest is to pay as little to the injured workman, 
or to his dependents, as practicable ; on one theory or another, sup- 
ported by legislation or the common law in most, if not all, of our 
states, the burden of proof of negligence has rested upon the work- 
man. Against this he has been compelled to fight almost over- 
whelming odds in splendid legal talent and the efficient organizations 
necessarily maintained by many of the liability companies. 

In the meantime, the broken worker finds himself without sup- 
port, and, with added expenses, facing a merciless deprivation for 
himself and those dependent upon him; or if the accident be fatal, 
his dependents must rely upon the charity of friends or of the com- 
munity. Can it be other than expected that these conditions, 
affecting millions of our workers, have created an intense hostility, 
conscious and sub-conscious, not only among those directly affected, 
but among all related to them? Their fellow workers realize that 
were they the ones upon whom the injury had fallen, the same crush- 
ing effect would come to them and to their families. Is anything 
needed more automatic or certain to create industrial unrest and 
class-hatred than conditions such as these? 

Responsibility is not to be placed upon the employers alone. 
It is one result of the growth and changes in modern industry, for 
which an adequate cure is only now in the process of application. 
A cause must precede a cure, the discovery of which is often very 
difficult. Only the strongest employers can afford to carry the 
human life risk of their industry. A single accident to a small employer 
would throw him into bankruptcy. The difficulty is that employers 
have not realized the responsibility resting upon them toward those 
upon whom they depend for labor, nor the comparatively insignifi- 
cant cost of providing adequately for any injured worker or his 
dependents, provided the burden is spread over the industry as a 
whole. 

A tax of as little as one cent a ton on the coal mined in the United 
States during the past five years would have been sufficient to pro- 
vide an indemnity fund of more than $2,000 for the dependents of 
every miner killed in the course of his work. Five cents a ton added 
to the selling price would provide an indemnity fund of $10,000. 
These figures illustrate the cheapness with which adequate compensa- 
tion can be provided. 

The important change to be made is that employers shall not 
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purchase the kind of insurance which gives the companies providing 
it any chance of evading payment. Rather should they purchase 
insurance which corresponds with fire insurance placed upon property, 
under which a fair and adequate compensation shall be paid, suffi- 
cient to restore the injured to health, or to make up for lessened 
earning power, or to protect dependents from extreme poverty. As 
with fire losses, so here the insurance companies should pay the loss, 
whatever it may be, with the element of speculation or chance abso- 
lutely eliminated. 

Favorable Labor Conditions in the Electrical Industry 

In some phases of its employee relations the electrical industry 
differs from many of the other organized industries of the country. 
It has the advantage of being comparatively new, and has spread 
into hundreds, if not thousands, of fields of public usefulness with 
remarkably rapid strides. Opportunities, therefore, have been con- 
stantly opened up on every hand for everyone with the slightest 
degree of ambition and ability. The work, study and experience 
of to-day serve as stepping-stones to something better to-morrow. 
There are no closed doors. 

Another element of advantage in the labor relationship is found 
in the fact that to at least a very large extent the men holding the 
higher positions have risen to them from the ranks below. Some 
found their chance in the clerical departments, others in construction, 
still others in the boiler and engine rooms of the power plants. Many of 
the workers began in the lowest positions, paying the smallest wages, 
oftentimes, because of the difficulties of starting a new enterprise aver- 
aging less than those of corresponding positions in other industries. 

The men in control of the operation of these plants, for the most 
part, have a training which permits them to feel and consider sympa- 
thetically the needs and opinions of those holding subordinate posi- 
tions. Not always able, perhaps, to meet their subordinates' views 
regarding remuneration and other questions, they are yet uniformly 
of a mind to enter into friendly discussion in such a manner that 
disappointment is lessened and bitterness is removed. 

Perhaps a third and no less important consideration is found in 
the personal contact between the workmen and the management of 
electrical properties. There is practically no "absentee manage- 
ment." The men in charge of the plants are directly representative 
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of the owners in every important sense; frequently they are part 
owners themselves. Many believe that absentee ownership and 
management, thus placing these two elements out of touch with 
labor, lie at the foundation of much of the industrial unrest existing 
here and in Europe. 

Furthermore, this is an industry where skilled labor is absolutely 
essential to the satisfactory and successful operation of the power 
plants and the attendant features of the electrical systems through 
which service is rendered the consumer. While it is an industry in 
which the machine is relied upon for quality of service, for capacity 
of plant and for economy of operation, the skill of the individual 
worker, in whatever field he may be engaged, is still of paramount 
importance. Thus in the modern central station the fireman of 
to-day must be a better fireman than in the days before invention 
began to enter upon the field of human skill. The engineer must be 
at least equally as competent as the engineer of other days, and, 
further, he must be able to assume a larger degree of personal respon- 
sibility in the care and operation of the great electrical units placed 
in his charge. The men in control of the electrical departments must 
have added rather than lessened personal training, must be of sound 
judgment, quick and reliable in action, and calm and collected under 
stress of emergency. These are man, not machine, qualities. 

And so on through all of the successive steps in the organization. 
With the growth of the machine, with invention and science in the 
electrical industry, the man has had to grow in keeping; he has 
developed up and not down; his ambitions and ideals have been sus- 
tained and gratified; all that is best within him has had opportunity 
to develop to a degree measured only by his own capacity for devel- 
opment. 

Present Activities not a Sudden Impulse 

The present activities of the association in the field of human 
labor are not the result of any sudden impulse or change in policy, 
nor of the social and political questions of the day. These activities 
had their beginning years back in a spontaneous desire to improve 
the condition of labor, so far as it could be improved within the indus- 
try, rather than to meet any emergency arising through past neg- 
lect in this respect. The life of the association goes back more than 
twenty-five years, and it now has a membership in excess of 12,000. 
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Of this number more than 1,100 members axe central station com- 
panies supplying the public with electric light, heat and power, and 
more than 10,000 are their employees in good standing. The mem- 
bership of the employees is intended and permitted that they may 
have the educational advantages of the publications of the associa- 
tion and of attending the various conventions conducted under its 
auspices. The constant aim and effort of this association has always 
been of a constructive and educational nature. 

The activities of the association may perhaps be divided into 
four successive cycles or periods. The first would naturally relate 
to technical matters with reference to the construction and operation 
of its power plants. The second period was that in which the asso- 
ciation's activities were directed toward the development of a wider 
field of usefulness in the supply of electric current and the obtaining 
of men having ideals and training in keeping with the high technical 
development of the men found in the other departments of the 
industry. 

The third distinctive period may be said to be that in which the 
association began to appreciate the larger measure of responsibility, 
through the growing change in public opinion, resting upon its mem- 
bers in the conduct of its relations with the public at large. Empha- 
sis was placed upon the careful observance of all state and municipal 
ordinances, the support of legislative effort toward fair regulation 
and the supply of satisfactory service at a fair price. To all of these 
things the members responded quickly and gladly, and we find to-day 
everywhere the representatives of the electrical industry endeavoring 
to associate themselves with all that is best in the welfare and general 
development of the municipalities they are engaged in serving. 

The larger interest in human labor, the subject of this paper and 
to which reference has been made, may be described as the fourth 
period in the development of the association. It represents an effort 
to recognize, in some proper and lasting manner, such obligations as 
may exist to the men and women in the service of the industry and 
upon whom its best development and continued and satisfactory 
service to the public may be said to rest. 

The Association's Method of Investigation 

Various phases of labor questions have been studied by a special 
committee of the association, called the public policy committee. 
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This committee is composed -of many of the most prominent men in 
the industry, who, almost without exception, are in executive control 
of its larger properties. After several years of study and a series of 
meetings lasting through an entire year, this committee presented a 
report on the subject of labor before the 191 1 convention of the asso- 
ciation held in New York City. The importance of the subject and 
the size of the prospective gathering led to the use of the new theatre, 
which, notwithstanding one of the most inclement evenings of the 
season, was crowded from floor to ceiling, such was the intense 
public interest in the subject. 

The most direct way of conveying the views of the association 
upon the subject of labor, as expressed in the unanimous adoption of 
this report, will be through the citation of parts of the report itself. 
Upon the value of labor, the committee reported as follows: 

Undoubtedly modern industry on a large scale depends upon three factors: 
(a) Capital; (b) Direction, executive and administrative; and (c) Labor. All 
combined and working in harmony are so essential that a partial or dwarfed 
interest in any one factor would invite absolute failure, or at best make possible 
only partial success. Neither the interest of capital nor that of direction has been 
considered by your committee, excepting in so far as either is conserved by an 
equitable interest in the welfare of labor. Nor have we attempted to pass upon 
the question of wages, other than to express the belief that in the same locality 
they should be fully equal to those paid by any other employer engaged in similar 
work. Wages are a local and independent question, and in this respect, so far as 
our knowledge goes, the employees of our industry are treated very generously. 

The principal questions, of a number, to which the committee 
gave consideration, in endeavoring to pass adequately upon the sub- 
ject, follow — again quoting from the report in question: 

(a) Are our employees, individually or collectively, receiving all of the 
results of their labor to which they may be properly entitled? 

(6) Are they adequately compensated in the event of industrial sickness or 
accident? Do we appreciate and fairly assume the responsibility, moral if not 
technical, sometimes resting upon us to restore an injured employee to health, or 
in the event of a fatal accident to provide adequately for his dependents? 

(c) Do we take sufficient interest in the welfare of our employees when, 
owing to conditions beyond their control, such as serious sickness, they are in 
distress and possibly subjected to want and deprivation? 

(d) Are there any available means other than those now employed by which 
the efficiency of labor can be fairly increased? 

(e) Can the differences between labor and capital be lessened or removed 
without decreasing the efficiency of labor? 
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From the nature of the report presented by the committee, and, 
as stated, unanimously adopted by the association, it was the judg- 
ment of the committee that more could be rightly done in the interest 
of labor than is done in the usual payment of the daily or weekly 
wage. Clearly was the committee of the opinion that, while the 
ends of justice would be served in a more adequate provision for labor, 
an element of compensation to the employers themselves might be 
fairly expected in the improved character of service that labor would 
undoubtedly give in return. Instead of close bargaining and an 
individual and collective determination to render as little service as 
practicable for the highest possible wage, indifference in regard to 
the service rendered by fellow employees, lack of care of materials 
and tools, there would be substituted that character of service which 
leads not only to the best that the individual has in him, but which 
inspires all others working around him to render a like service; con- 
tentment, good-will and enthusiasm, constant and careful study of 
the interests of the employer, watchfulness over tools and materials, 
and a larger and more agreeable measure of personal care of the pub- 
lic, where the service is such that the employees are brought in con- 
tact with the public, all making for the highest efficiency. 

The point which is emphasized here is that these added arrange- 
ments promise to have very important mutual advantages for 
employers as well as for the employed. They are not to be con- 
sidered one-sided in which labor, receiving larger and more adequate 
compensation, would be the sole beneficiary, but that the employer 
would receive not only service of this better character, but would be 
introducing measures looking to the general elevation and good-will 
and contentment of labor, contrasted with the conditions which are 
to-day found over the industrial world. 

With the question of wages adequately cared for, in all instances 
being enough to insure good health and efficiency, the committee 
felt that the members of the association might rightly adopt three 
additional forms of relationship, without asking contributions on 
the part of the beneficiaries. It was emphasized that our industrial 
workers want neither philanthropy nor charity, and that any rela- 
tionship of this kind must be established only in the sense of provid- 
ing an earned compensation, not a gift on the part of the employer 
for something his employees have not earned. 

These additional elements of compensation to be provided by 
the employers are as follows: 
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(a) Full and adequate compensation to the injured workman or his depend- 
ents in the event of industrial accident. 

(b) "Service annuities," based upon the period and value of. the service 
rendeied, after reaching a proper retiring age. 

(c) The sharing of profits with all employees who, by the character of their 
service, have earned a share. 

Accident Compensation 

In reference to compensation for industrial accidents, the report 
states : 

Your committee believes that the cost of all accidents inherent to our indus- 
try should fall not upon the individual employee or his dependents, but upon the 
industry as a whole. It, therefore, recommends: 

(a) That when an accident occurs which is clearly without deliberate mis- 
conduct, gross carelessness or reckless disregard of consequences on the part 
of the employee, the entire cost should be borne by his employer, who should 
assume full responsibility for restoring the injured employee to health as rapidly 
as possible. 

(b) That full wages should be continued during illness and convalescence for 
a period of six months, and at the expiration of six months the wages should be 
continued at one-half the full wages, for life or during disability, unless the 
"service annuity" to which the employee would be entitled in case of retirement 
should exceed one-half the wages, in which case the employee would be entitled 
to the "service annuity." 

(c) That in the event of partial disability proportional payments should be 
made to make up, either wholly or partly, the employee's decreased earning 
capacity, if there be any. 

(d) That in the event of death from accident within the service the payment 
to which the employee would be entitled in the event of total disability shall be 
continued: 

(1) To his dependents, should there be any, during the employee's expecta- 
tion of life, under the assumptions of the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality, or 

(2) Until a widow should again marry, or dependent children reach the age 
of sixteen years, or to other dependents such as a father or mother while they 
live, with such other provisions as may be applicable in individual cases, but in 
no event to exceed the deceased's expectation of life, under the experience table. 

"Pensions," or Rather "Service Annuities" 

During its deliberations, the committee came to the conclusion 
that the term "pension" was inadequate or subject to wrong inter- 
pretation. It, therefore, adopted as a substitute term "service 
annuity" as conveying the idea that the retired worker was by this 
means receiving compensation for a definite service that he had ren- 
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dered during his term of employment, but which could not be 
included in his daily or weekly wage. This was intended as compen- 
sation for continuous as well as satisfactory service, and the specific 
recommendations of the committee are found in the following quota- 
tion: 

Your committee is of the opinion that our member-companies should pro" 
vide a service annuity for every permanent male employee who reaches the age 
of sixty-five years, and for every female employee of sixty years, having a con- 
tinuous and satisfactory record of ten years of service. In this connection, we 
desire to offer the following recommendations: 

(a) That the entire cost of service annuities should be contributed by the 
company as part of the annual cost of labor. 

(6) That this is to be the compensation to which the employee is entitled, in 
addition to his wages, for rendering continuous and satisfactory service through- 
out his term of employment. 

(c) Should the continuity of the term be broken by the employee of his own 
volition, the obligation to pay the service annuity would cease. The term, both 
in reference to the minimum period at which the service annuity can begin and 
the percentage upon which the amount shall be based, must then begin with 
renewed or reinstated service. 

(d) The possible exception to this rule is where employees are laid off tem- 
porarily through no fault of their own. Your committee suggests that if this is 
done by the company, an employee's service, when not less than nine 
months yearly, shall be treated additively in determining the service annuity. 

Likewise, it is suggested that if employees are temporarily laid off because, 
say, of the destruction of the power plant, or for similar cause, this should not be 
considered as an interruption in the continuity of service. 

The point is emphasized that the service of the employee is discontinued 
through no fault of his own, but for economic reasons within the company. 

(e) That any employee having a minimum record of ten years of continuous 
and satisfactory service, and who in the opinion of the company has become 
unfitted for duty, may be retired at any age and given a service annuity; that 
any such employee may make application for retirement, or that the recommen- 
dation may be made by his employing officer. 

(/) The suggested basis of service annuities is from one to two per cent of 
the yearly wages, as may be adopted by the company, for each year of continuous 
service, based upon the employee's wages during the highest ten consecutive 
years of employment. 

Profit Sharing 

The third of these recommendations is that the principle of 
profit sharing should be adopted. This is the most advanced and 
important of the three, and, where adopted in accordance with the 
recommendations of the committee, has been found to lead to very 
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satisfactory results. The section of the report bearing upon this 
subject is quoted in full : 

The adoption of the principle of profit sharing by our members is offered as 
a means for establishing closer, more efficient and more satisfactory relations 
with our employees. 

The following suggestions are offered: 

(a) That the justification for profit sharing is to secure and pay for service 
of fidelity and efficiency. 

(6) That the object is to secure partner instead of employee service; to have 
our fellow workers partners instead of employees, in the accepted sense of the 
term. 

(c) That the compensation paid to employees in the form of profit sharing 
should be considered no part of the ordinary wage schedule. 

{d) That ordinarily profit sharing should preferably not be paid immedi- 
ately in cash; local conditions may control this general rule, and at times special 
reasons may make payments in cash desirable, as for example: 

(1) The purchase of a home. 

(2) Special circumstances which, in the judgment of those in control of the 
matter, justify cash payments. 

(e) That preferably the profits of the employee should reach him in the 
securities of the company; or in the case of a subordinate company, the securities 
of the parent company. 

(/) That securities for distribution, in other than special instances, should 
be secured at the best terms and wherever obtainable ; employee security holders 
would necessarily bear any reduction and receive the benefit of any advance in 
values Or the rate of income paid. 

(g) That dividends upon securities acquired through profit sharing should 
be paid in cash in the manner customary to other security holders, and available 
for any purpose desired by the recipient. 

(h) Your committee emphasizes that one object of profit sharing is to have 
every employee also an owner. If he does not receive securities, this ownership 
interest may not follow; or if, after receiving the securities, he sells them his 
lasting interest is not secured. 

(*) Your committee recognizes that this feature of its plan calls for the 
largest contribution required in this movement; on the other hand, the economic 
results promise to be most important and satisfactory in 

(1) More efficient and permanent service; 

(2) A tendency greatly to improve the relations between the companies and 
their employees; 

(3) The creation of a large number of security holders from the body of 
employees who will thus have a double interest in the welfare and success of the 
property. 

0") In the distribution of the results of profit sharing, your committee 
desires to impartially suggest two plans, leaving the adoption of either to the 
judgment of the individual member: 

(1) Restricting the sharing of profits to employees who, in the judgment of 
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those to whom they are subordinate, render specially efficient service. This 
means that those who are to become participants in profit sharing must be care- 
fully selected from year to year from the employee forces: 

(2) Sharing profits alike with all employees having a minimum period of 
service, say, of one or two full calendar years, excepting under very special cir- 
cumstances. 

(k) Some favor giving at once the maximum amount to all who are entitled 
to it; others favor increasing the amount with the service, giving the maximum 
only after several years have elapsed. The latter method places an added pre- 
mium upon long service, but between the two methods, the committee makes 
no recommendation, believing that this is a local matter. 

(/) Your committee believes that in sharing profits with employees a divi- 
dend should be declared annually which bears a fair relation to the income paid 
to the security holders; we believe that there should be definite relation between 
the securities and the labor dividend. 

Conclusion 

While this report was presented to and adopted by the electrical 
industry of our country, as represented in the membership of the asso- 
ciation, the principles laid down are equally applicable to every 
branch of organized industry. It is especially significant that an 
industry so favorably situated as this one, in reference to the question 
of labor, should have considered the matter so thoroughly, and, as a 
result, should have taken a position so far in advance of any other 
organized movement of the times. The conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the report undoubtedly blaze a trail or open a pathway to 
a new industrialism, having restored to it that which has been taken 
away, perhaps in greater measure, and those through whom the 
restoring is accomplished will in turn receive benefits far in excess 
of their highest expectations. It is devoutly hoped that this spirit 
of justice, of progress and of fair dealing will become an inherent part 
in our national industrial life. 



